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Workshop Reports of the 1951 Conference on 
College Composition and Communication 


Materials, Devices, Attitudes in the Composition Course 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 3 


I. ATTITUDES 


Certain attitudes of teacher and stu- 
dent unfavorable to success in writing 
courses and certain others favorable to 
success were listed as follows: 


Unfavorable attitudes of teachers: 
Not caring what the student’s attitudes 
are nor how the student responds; cre- 
ating an impression that the teacher is 
interested only in what is wrong; spend- 
ing a great deal of time with literature, 
music, art, politics, and spending little 
time with writing; having great interest 
in the niceties of style and elegance of 
language which are not essential to stu- 
dent writing; taking the attitude that 
content is distinct from expression and 
that a paper is acceptable if its content 
is acceptable (this is sometimes found in 
English courses above the freshman level 
and may lead to the notion that com- 
positional matters are important only 
in the freshman course and that conse- 
quently they are really of no importance 
at all). 


Unfavorable attitudes of students: 
Disliking English composition, being 
passive or indifferent, or even openly re- 
sentful; feeling no real need for the 
course (after passing six to eight years 
of English courses, the student asks, 
“Why more?’’) ; viewing his writing as 
part of himself and fearing criticism of 
his writing as criticism of himself; fear- 
ing failure in the course; feeling that the 


work is not related to his life, that the 
subjects for his writing seem foreign to 
his interests and needs. 

Favorable attitudes of teachers: Be- 
lieving that freshman composition is 
important; having an enthusiasm for 
the work; being flexible, recognizing 
that each class is different from others, 
that individuals must be worked with 
as individuals, that adaptation of ready- 
made plans should be made to allow for 
individual differences; desiring to know 
all that can be known about the student, 
how he feels about the course, what his 
occupational goals are, what he thinks 
he needs, why he does or does not like 
English; believing that composition 
courses should be cooperatively planned 
by the staff, and that each instructor 
should attempt to realize the goals de- 
termined by group action; realizing that 
the course should be organized so that 
the student teaches himself (strongly 
favored) ; desiring to make the student 
aware of the differences between his 
habitual language and the standard in- 
sisted upon in the course, to clarify the 
bases for those differences; viewing com- 
position as a functional course, that is 
giving the student writing experiences 
that he finds successful in his other 
work, and that relate to his life after 
school; desiring to know contemporary 
language scholarship; distinguishing be- 
tween his experience with composition 
and that of his students. 
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Favorable attitudes of students: 
Liking to write; liking to see what they 
have written; liking discussion; rea- 
lizing their need to improve in writing 
skill and working hard to do so. 


II. MATERIALS AND DEVICES 


The group did not define materials 
and devices but just listed a number of 
things that members agreed had been 
used with some success and asked the 
secretary to arrange them in some logical 
manner. That arrangement is given 
here. 

Clarifying objectives and standards. 
Carefully going over the course syllabus 
at the start, discussing with the students 
their attitudes; giving out copies of pre- 
viously used examinations; making clear 
the standards for each grade level; giving 
reasons for all requirements, standards, 
and usages; using the first few themes 
for diagnostic and explanatory purposes 
only. 

Using group techniques. Having the 
students as a group take stock of their 
needs and plan how to meet some of 
them; having the students organize a 
theme on a given subject in class orally, 
having small groups of students study 
and discuss their own themes together; 
having students and teacher draw up a 
contract that includes all that both are 
to do during the course; having the class 
plan and write a book together; having 
the students study and criticize a theme 
together by means of an opaque pro- 
jector or duplicated copies. 

Teaching individuals. Sectioning for 
the superior as well as for the poorly 
prepared student and then working with 
these students on the basis of their needs 
and abilities; concentrating on errors 
common to groups of students, dismis- 
sing others to work individually or in 
a small group with those who need 
special help; writing themes in class and 
having the instructor work with stu- 


dents as they are writing; having themes 
based on the student’s experience or 
upon what he is concerned about, for in- 
stance on what he knows about writing 
or what he thinks his writing problems 
are. 


Emphasizing self learning. Encour- 
aging the student to keep his working 
papers, and a checklist of his errors; 
placing marking symbols in the margin 
without marking the error itself and re- 
quiring that all errors be corrected and 
revision be completed (actually examin- 
ing the papers to see that these have been 
done); holding a set of themes for a 
week unmarked, then returning them 
suggesting that each student revise his if 
he thinks that necessary and explain his 
decision; having the student compare his 
first theme with one written at midterm 
and one near the term end, and seeing to 
it that the student discusses his own 
progress with the instructor. 


Placing the teacher in the student’s 
position. The teacher writes a theme 
like those required and shows the stu- 
dents how it was written and revised. 


Reading. The analyzing of essays for 
writing devices (some favored; some 
dissented, but all agreed that wide read- 
ing was an aid to good writing). 


Testing. Using an achievement test 
to determine whether or not the student 
passes out of the course. (This was 
strongly favored. There was strong 
feeling that actual student writing was 
necessary in such a test and multiple 
grading was suggested. ) 


Two major recommendations were 
favored by the group: (1) methods for 
increasing the articulation between the 
English work of the high school and 
that of the college should be worked out, 
and (2) a thorough study of attitudes 
toward and materials, devices, and 
methods used in college writing pro- 
grams should be made. 
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PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 3 
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THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 3A 


The workshop, after a lively discus- 
sion, approved the report of Workshop 
3 for 1950, with the proviso that this 
year's group considered the minimum of 
two individual conferences per semester 
well below the optimum. 


I. MATERIALS 


A rhetoric, a handbook, a book of 
readings, and a good desk dictionary 
were considered standard equipment for 
the composition course, though no par- 
ticipant could report having found a 
thoroughly satisfactory rhetoric text. 
The handbook, it was felt, should be 
used primarily as a reference book rather 
than as a basis for class drill. The use 
of workbooks was in general disfavor 
because practice in the writing of con- 
nected discourse was considered more 
needful and more useful to college fresh- 
hen than drill on isolated points of style 
and correctness. The readings, it was 


agreed, should be dominantly exposi- 
tory, and should provide usable patterns 


and sources of ideas for themes. For 
above-average sections, more varied 
readings were favored, but as a stimulus 
to, not a substitute for, more mature and 
varied writing. 

Material for themes should come not 
only from the book of readings and 
from the student’s personal experience, 
observation, and contemplation, but 
from a variety of other sources. Skill in 
the use of library materials should be 
developed either by the writing of a 
term paper or by use of a series of briefer 
and more specific library assignments. 
Current newspapers and magazines 
should be used occasionally, and the 
student should be given guidance in the 
use of material that comes to him 
through these and other mass media such 
as the radio and the movies; but the 
course should not be dominated either 
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by this material or by books on spe- 
cialized phases of semantics and propa- 
ganda analysis which are designed pri- 
marily to deal with it. 

Not only the subject matter but other 
aspects of the student’s writing experi- 
ence should be varied. He should learn 
to adhere strictly to an assigned subject 
and likewise to make an appropriate 
choice and limitation of subject when 
given free range. Much of his writing 
should be done outside of class with 
‘ assignments made well in advance. In 
class he should do some impromptu 
writing and some writing on prepared 
topics. 

II. DEVICES 


The second workshop was devoted to 
discussion of devices for sectioning, for 
helping individual students, for con- 
trolling teaching loads, for securing a 
reasonable uniformity in the work of 
corresponding sections, and for helping 


new staff members. 

Most of the departments represented 
used some sort of achievement test as a 
basis for sectioning, with some leeway 
for correcting mistaken placements in 
the course of the term. Some maintained 
slow, average, and superior sections, 
while others singled out only the best 
or the poorest group for special treat- 
ment. It was agreed that the classifica- 
tion tzst, especially if it was to be used in 
selecting students for superior sections, 
must include a composition. 

Critical reading of papers and fre- 
quent conferences were considered the 
best devices for helping individual stu- 
dents. Professor Davis advocated read- 
ing all themes during the conference, but 
others preferred to mark the papers and 
return them for revision before the con- 
ference. It was agreed that good stu- 
dents should be given as much confer- 
ence time as poor ones, and that con- 
ferences should be a regularly scheduled 


part of the program of both student and 
instructor. A minimum of six con- 
ferences a semester with each student, 
with teaching loads adjusted accord- 
ingly, was recommended. 


As a device for controlling teaching 
loads Mr. Faust suggested the navy con- 
cept of ‘‘contact hours:’’ A contact hour 
was defined as an hour spent with a 
student or students at a_ regularly 
scheduled meeting. Mr. Faust had 
found this concept useful in trying to 
convince administrators t‘,at three sec- 
tions of Freshman English of twenty 
students each, with six scheduled confer- 
ences per student per semester, consti- 
tuted a full teaching load. The group 
agreed that the contact hour constituted 
a useful unit for comparison of faculty 
loads. 


Devices for keeping work and stand- 
ards in corresponding sections reason- 
ably uniform included preliminary 
agreement on objectives, the setting up 
of a schedule for themes and the block- 
ing off of units of work in the texts, use 
of a departmental examination, and 
compilation of statistics comparing the 
range of grades for each instructor. 


A favorite method of helping new 
staff members is to mimeograph a series 
of themes presenting typical grading 
problems, circulate them, and then hold 
a staff meeting to arrive at agreement, if 
possible, on the grades they should 
receive. 


III. ATTITUDES 


Discussion of student attitudes cen- 
tered on ways of making the student 
feel responsible for his own progress 
and of shifting the focus of his attention 
from making grades to acquiring skills. 
It was agreed that the final grade should 
depend rather on the quality of writing 
the student could do and had acquired 
the habit of doing at the end of the 
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course than on a simple average of theme 
and drill grades for the term. 

Discussion of instructors’ attitudes 
centered on the tendency to count fresh- 
man classes a necessary evil and neglect 
them in favor of advanced courses or re- 
search. Reasons suggested were that too 
little attention is paid to composition in 
the training and appointment: of in- 
structors, and too little recognition in 
the way of rank and salary is given for 
excellent teaching of composition. The 
group agreed that no one should be al- 
lowed to teach Freshman English who is 
not willing to teach the course as 


planned by the director in co-operation 
with the staff. 

The director should not impose a 
course plan on his staff, but should 
guide the staff in shaping one. He 


should be their champion in pressing 
for reasonable teaching loads and greater 
professional recognition. 


It was strongly recommended that 
English departments give more adequate 
recognition—especially by means of pro- 
motions and salary increases—to the 
services of good teachers in Freshman 
English. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 3A 


Chairman: George P. Faust, University of Ken- 


tucky, Lexington 


Secretary: Louise Hening Johnson, Jamestown 
College, Jamestown, N. Dakota 
E. H. Bell, Scott-Foresman and Company 


C. Rexford Davis, 


Rutgers University, 


New 
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Betty Elwers, 
Bloomington 

Luciie Klauser, 
Bloomington 


Illinois 


Illinois 


Wesleyan University, 


Wesleyan University, 


John Ostrom, Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
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George Reichler, Lafayette High School, Lafay- 


ette, Kentucky 
Emily Taylor, 
Havre, Montana 
Mrs. Shirley 
Decorah, Iowa 


Northern Montana 


M. Thomas, 


College, 


Luther College, 


Mrs. William VanGelder, Howard College, Bir- 


mingham, Alabama 


Elizabeth B. Wilson, Knox College, Galesburg, 


Illinois 





Organization of the Communication Course 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 4 


The Workshop 4 of last year’s Con- 
ference expressed in their report the 
objectives of the communication course 
and indicated some of its content 
(CCCC bulletin, May, 1950). This 
year we began by endorsing that report 
and its utilitarian assumptions. From 
that point our discussion moved on to 
state (1) one over-all plan of ordering 
this content, making some items in it 
more specific, and (II) several sugges- 
tions about teaching aids and class 
“atmosphere.”’ 


I. ORDERING THE MATERIAL 


1. The communicative process. The 
problem, getting ideas from one mind 
into other minds, varies widely; success 
in any instance requires the sharpest pos- 
sible awareness of purpose, of audience, 
and of the nature of. the transmitting 
medium, language. 

2. Language as symbolic system. By 
this we mean the main ideas of general 
semantics: the symbolic and arbitrary 
character of words, their referential and 
connotative meanings, the importance of 
context, and the “‘abstraction ladder,”’ 
with emphasis on the limitations of 
high-level abstractions. 

3. Language as social process. By 
this we mean the idea of language varia- 
tion and levels of usage, with emphasis 
on the inductive approach: what do stu- 
dents observe of the language used in 
various situations, written and oral? 
This work should make students aware 
that not arbitrary “‘correctness’’ but ap- 
propriateness is the key to good English 
and should eventuate in their under- 
standing what standard English is and 
why they must work to develop skill in 


it. Dictionary study seems to belong 
here, with such comments on the history 
of the English language as will make 
sense of etymclogical information. A 
concentrated ‘“‘vocabulary-building unit” 
seems impractical in this course, since 
to be effective it would have to be rather 
intensive and protracted (two or three 
weeks). Students should be shown how 
to develop vocabulary by pulling words 
from ‘“‘recognition” to “‘active’’ status, 
but they should at the same time learn 
that a wide vocabulary is valuable pri- 
marily as an instrument of precision 
rather than of pretentious “elegance.” 

4. Elementary logic. Professor 
Beardsley’s address showed how logic 
can be introduced early to teach classifi- 
cation and to expose syntactical am- 
biguities—‘‘misleadingness’” and faulty 
parallelism. In the analysis of readings 
logic clarifies the internal relations, the 
dependence of one statement on other 
statements (see, for example, Beardsley’s 
Thinking Straight, Prentice-Hall, 1950, 
Chapter 1). Students should also be 
equipped with the scientific (‘““Dewey’”’) 
approach to problem solving. 

5. Directions; definitions; interviews; 
business letters. 

6. Library study: getting at informa- 
tion; documentation. 

7. Argumentation: issues, evidence; 
persuasion, propaganda. 

8. Mass communications, including 
the study of publications with markedly 
differing bias. We suggest the class use 
short-run subscriptions to two or three 
magazines and newspapers. (For the 
basic content in propaganda and mass 
media see the articles by Lazarsfeld and 
Allen in Proceedings: Wisconsin Con- 
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ference on Communication, July 10-14, 
1950, edited by Francis Shoemaker. 
Price, one dollar.) 

N.B. First: The above ordering is 
but one of many defensible plans. Local 
conditions vary, and the alert teacher 
will cover the ground a bit differently 
from year to year; but the complexity 
of items 7 and 8 puts them late in the 
course —- certainly after exposition. 
Second: The numbering is not intended 
to mark off isolated ‘‘units’’ of study but 
rather to suggest when these topics 
might profitably be broached. 


Il. TEACHING AIDS AND CLASS 
““ATMOSPHERE”’ 


We did not feel that a good com- 
munication course at this time required 
elaborate audio-visual aids. The most 
useful piece of such equipment, perhaps 
an essential one, is a wire-recorder or 
comparable device for playback of stu- 


dent voices and for bringing selected 
radio materials into the classroom. An 
efficient ‘‘reading clinic’ will doubtless 
require the appropriate projection equip- 
ment. But opinion was divided or ab- 
sent regarding the usefulness of motion- 


picture equipment, opaque projectors, 
and strip projectors. 

Motivation is a problem in any re- 
quired course. Helpful is the early and 
continual use of current materials of 
general interest. We suggest too the 
reading of selections in the student’s 
own field—social science, natural science, 
humanities —if we discuss these pieces 
as good, bad, or indifferent communica- 
tion and do not set up as specialists in 
all subjects. Perhaps most student per- 
formances will, however, be on com- 
munication subjects. Strongest motiva- 
tion, though, comes from the demon- 
strable utility of the course, from the 
fact that it is ultimately concerned not 
with knowledge but with skill, with 
power. Lectures and informative out- 
side readings are valuable to the degree 
they engage the student actively and lead 
to practical mastery. The student must 
get plenty of practice, and this through 
assignments that start him toward his 
own discoveries. To this end, experi- 
ence seems to endorse the ‘‘permissive 
climate’ and “‘group’’ principles to de- 
velop maximum motivation and stu- 
dent participation. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 4 


Chairman: Howard H. Dean, 
College, Bozeman 


Secretary: Robert E. Thorstensen, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa 
Sister Anacleta, St. Xavier College, Chicago 
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Tt 
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Montana State 
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Hans Gottschalk, Eau Claire State Teachers Col- 
lege, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

Robert Greef, Central Missouri State College, 
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Louis Hasley, University of Notre Dame, South 
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Catherine Himes, Wright Junior College, Chi- 
cago 


Mary R. McBeth, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute 


Sister Mary Chrysostom, Mount Mary College, 
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Joseph W. Miller, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 

Erno Moehl, Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa 

Tess Morgan, Graceland College, Graceland, 
Iowa 

Katherine T. Moyer, Bluffton College, Bluffton, 
Ohio 

Margaret Newman, Elgin Community College, 
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Warrensburg 
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head, Minnesota 
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Tennessee 

Joy K. Talbert, Doane College, Crete, Nebraska 

William S. Wight, University of Miami, Miami, 
Florida 


College, Nashville, 
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THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 4A 


The group examined and discussed 
the objectives of the communication 
course as stated by several workshop 
groups at the 1950 meeting of the Con- 
ference on College Composition and 
Communication (see College Compost- 
tion and Communication, May, 1950). 
These were considered adequate as a 
basis for the discussion of problems in 
the organization of the communication 
course. Several patterns for organizing 
such a course, as illustrated in courses 
in which members of this workshop are 
teaching, were discussed. 


(1) At Drury College the experi- 
mental course is one in which the con- 
tent is primarily material which aims to 
make students conscious of linguistic 
processes: (a) to note different levels of 
language; (b) to observe direction as a 


determinant of level of language and 
tone of expression; (c) to become ac- 
quainted with techniques of the mass 
media of communication—tradio, mo- 


tion pictures, magazines, and news- 


papers. 

The group agreed that paramount in 
the differences between the conventional 
composition course and the communica- 
tion course is the emphasis in the latter 
on content material which will make 
the student aware of the communication 
process as such. At least a part of such 
a course should introduce the student 
to the devices of symbolic communica- 
tion, especially those of linguistic com- 
munication. However, it was not the 
opinion of the group that all of the 
student’s experiences in reading, writing, 
and speaking should be related to this 
kind of content. But the communica- 
ticn course should be so organized, in a 
cumulative rather than a unit fashion, as 
to build toward a goal of disciplined 
and effective communication. 


The communication course should be 
organized with attention to (a) the 
immediate needs of students in com- 
munication situations and (b) realistic 
communication needs which may arise 
in life situations after the completion of 
their college work. The former may be 
determined through the communication 


. instructor’s cooperation with instructors 


in content courses. Efforts to determine 
the latter were considered. 


(2) At the University of Minnesota 
the communication course is a three se- 
mester course in which there is a fusion 
of various skills. Language and think- 
ing are regarded as concomitants. Criti- 
cal reception of material is emphasized as 
the student gains knowledge through 
various media: comparative study of the 
treatment of the same subject matter ina 
variety of media fulfills the need for a 
frame of reference for the reception of 
information. Factors affecting the re- 
liability of reports are considered. Com- 
munication projects designed to integrate 
the employment of several skills of com- 
munication develop the student’s pro- 
ficiency in these. 


(3) At Harding College a communi- 
cation course is achieved by so relating a 
composition course and a speech course 
that the instructors can cooperate on 
common materials and methods. The 
advantages in economy and in transfer 
of training make this collaboration 
worth-while. 

It was the conviction of the group 
that a single instructor who can teach 
all of the skills included in a communi- 
cation course is preferable to a number 
of cooperating specialists. Such an in- 
structor should be adequately qualified 
in these areas by self-training, by pat- 
ticipation in an in-service program, or 
by formal training. Regular staff meet- 
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ings are an indispensable part of a com- 
munication program; by sharing each 
other’s specialty instructors gain pro- 
ficiency in the areas included in the 
integrated course. Greater progress will 
be made in the development of com- 
munication courses when the graduate 
schools institute a training program to 
produce instructors who are proficient in 
teaching all of the communication 
skills and understand their interrelation 
within the field of symbolic communica- 
tion. 

(4) At Carson-Newman College 
the communication course meets five 
hours each week, but the student re- 
ceives only three hours course credit. 
Students are assigned to sections in ac- 
cordance with achievement on diagnos- 
tic tests. 

In discussing the problem of section- 
ing according to ability, the group dis- 
cussed the advantages and disadvantages 


of homogeneous grouping. It was con- 
cluded that the nature of the communi- 
cation course should be such as to 
eliminate the need for remedial classes. 
Students retarded in reading, writing, 


or speaking should be cared for in clinics 
set up for this type of remedial work. 
The course should seek to integrate the 
skills, but they should be treated indi- 
vidually in the clinics. 


The group was unanimous in its 
belief that the communication course 
should be a five hour course for the ade- 
quate treatment of the skills of writing, 
reading, speaking, and listening. No 
single communication course can be 
planned that would be universally oper- 
ative administratively; the concept of 
the course should be so flexible as to 
provide for local adaptation. 

(5) Reference was made to proposed 
communication courses at Milwaukee 
State Teachers College, The University 
of Houston, and Wright Junior Col- 
lege (Chicago). 

Members of this group derived benefit 
from a selected bibliography on “‘The 
Organization of the Communication 
Course,’’ prepared by Carl Dolmetsch, 
chairman of the workshop. Members 
of CCCC may obtain copies by writing 
to him. 
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Grammart in the Freshman Course 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 5 


Discussion in Workshop 5 centered 
on an effort to determine our attitude 
toward the widespread belief that the 
teaching of formal grammar has value 
in achieving three objectives of the 
freshman course: 

1. To help the student achieve a 
command of the standard dialect. 

2. To help the student achieve the 
ability to communicate effectively in 
writing. 

3. To provide the student with some 
terminology in conventional grammar 
since such terms constantly recur in the 
speech and literature of western culture. 

It is important to observe that in our 
discussion of the use of grammar in 
teaching each of these objectives, the 
term grammar was used in at least four 
different senses: (1) the relations borne 
by the words of a sentence and the sen- 
tences themselves one to another, (2) 
the systematized exposition of these, 
(3) the rules that should be followed in 
speaking or writing a given language 
correctly, and (4) the control of a cer- 
tain number of grammatical terms. 


I. THE USE OF GRAMMAR IN HELPING 
THE STUDENT ACHIEVE A COM- 
MAND OF THE STANDARD DIALECT 


We agreed that there is no inevitable 
connection between improvement of 
discourse and knowledge of formal 
grammar. Some members of the work- 
shop, pointing out that available evi- 
dence does not seem to support any 
claim that the teaching of grammar im- 
proves discourse, wished to recommend 
the rote teaching of items of usage in 
the standard dialect. These members of 
the workshop further agreed that the 
best means of achieving mastery of the 
standard dialect is through constant ex- 


posure to the spoken language, and that 
the next best (and the most practical) 
means is through exposure to the writ- 
ten language. “These members, there- 
fore, recommended attaining this first 
objective, not through the teaching of 
grammar but through programs of wide 
reading and listening. Other members 
of the workshop, while agreeing that 
exposure to spoken and written language 
was a good means of achieving command 
of the standard dialect, claimed that a 
knowledge of formal grammar is also a 
help. These members were not ready to 
recommend the substitution of rote 
teaching of usage items for all teaching 
of grammar; they were in favor of pro- 
grams of reading and listening, but as a 
means rather than the means of achieving 
mastery of the standard dialect. 


II. THE USE OF GRAMMAR IN HELP- 
ING THE STUDENT ACHIEVE THE 
ABILITY TO COMMUNICATE EFFEC- 
TIVELY IN WRITING 


We agreed that the student and teacher 
need a common language to use in talk- 
ing about the student’s writing. Since 
most teachers are more comfortable with 
the traditional terminology, some of us 
felt that teaching this terminology 
would expedite the discussion of rhetori- 
cal matters in themes. We agreed, fur- 
ther, that the adoption of this termin- 
ology is a highly personal matter: no 
ideal number of minimum terms can be 
atrived at. There are some problems in 
writing that no terminology will cover: 
other matters could be dealt with 
through a terminology of from, say, 20 
to 50 terms. Therefore, members of the 
workshop agreed that teaching at least 
a minimum terminology of formal 
grammar might be useful in helping the 
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student achieve ability to communicate 
effectively in writing. It was suggested 
that this terminology be acquired 


through an overview of the historical 
development of English, a study which 
workshop members felt certainly has a 
place in the freshman course. 


Ill. THE USE OF GRAMMAR IN PRO- 
VIDING THE STUDENT WITH SOME 
TERMINOLOGY IN CONVENTIONAL 
GRAMMAR 


Although recognizing clearly that 
this point is minor, workshop members 
agreed that the terminology of grammar 
is present in western culture and that it 
might very well be considered an obliga- 
tion of the freshman instructor to pro- 
vide his students with this terminology. 
It was pointed out in the discussion that 
in both speaking and writing the stu- 
dent will frequently be confronted with 
comments like ‘“That is not a very good 
adjective’ or ‘““That adverb was not 
happily chosen.’’ Some preparation is 
necessary before the student can interpret 
such comments. In recommending the 
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teaching of a minimum terminology for 
the attaining of objectives two and three, 
workshop members made clear that they 
would further recommend explaining 
the terms from a functional standpoint. 


SUMMARY 


The conclusion to which members of 
the workshop 5 arrived is, therefore, 
that some participants believe grammar 
does have a place in the freshman course 
because it provides terminology for the 
discussion of themes and for the under- 
standing of a small portion of western 
culture. Some members of the work- 
shop further asserted its usefulness in 
helping the student achieve effectiveness 
in speaking and writing, while other 
members of the workshop denied its use- 
fulness in this, the primary objective of 
most freshman courses. Since matters of 
usage were frequently brought up dur- 
ing our discussion of grammar, work- 
shop members recommended the con- 
sideration of a workshop on English 
usage for next year’s conference. 
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Reading and Grading Themes 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 7 


L. 


At the initial meeting, the members 
of the workshop decided on the major 
issues to be discussed. In the order of 
their importance, these were: 


A. Content vs. form in grading papers 


B. Student conferences; the rewrite 
problem and tts effect on the grade 


C. Techniques of marking 


D. Reliability and validity of a theme as 
a final examination technique 


E. Ceiling on the number of compost- 
tions a teacher should require 


II. 


The members of the workshop graded 
six mimeographed student papers; then 
they discussed each at length, compared 
their grades, and the method by which 
each person had arrived at his or her 
particular grade. This experience 
showed a wide variety of grades and 
reasons for giving them. The five prob- 
lems above were then attacked, and the 
following opinions evolved: 


A. Form vs. Content: 


1. There was almost an equal divi- 
sion of opinion on this perennial 
question. After considerable dis- 
cussion, however, the majority 
felt that a paper which demon- 
strated some semblance of thought, 
and. was technically accurate, 
should receive a passing grade. 


. A very small number of members 
proposed a double grade—one for 
form, one for content. This did 
not meet general approval. 


B. Student conferences; the rewrite 
problem—and its effect on the final 
gtade: 


1. The student conference is vital, 
for here the teacher can probably 
do more teaching than in the class- 
room. 


. Although, as one member stated, 
““prevision is better than revision,” 
the close contact of the student 
conference is probably the best 
method for attacking the writing 
problem. 


. Student conferences of from fifteen 
to twenty minutes should be dis- 
tributed throughout the week. 


. Punctuality should be required of 
students scheduled for conferences. 


. Rewriting the paper should have 
some weight in determining the 
final grade. Such a process, when 
properly supervised, should count 
one-third to one-half. Here again 
there was dichotomy, for a few 
members believed that rewriting 
is merely a part of the regular 
learning experience, and for a 
teacher to grade a paper after he 
has corrected it is tantamount to 
having the teacher grade himself. 


C. Techniques in marking themes: 


1. Teachers should avoid the use of 
vague critical symbols on papers, 
for they only confuse students. 


. Terminal comments should be 
accurate, clear, and as objective as 
possible. 


. Occasionally poorly written pas- 
sages should be rewritten by the 
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teacher, in order to demonstrate 
practically how the revision 
should be done. 


4, Papers—the best and the worst of 
the week—should sometimes be 
read in class. 


D. The reliability and validity of a 
theme as a final examination tech- 
nique: 


1. The paper written at the final 
examination should demonstrate 
the objectives of the course. 


2. This essay written as/or a part of 
the final examination should con- 
stitute about one-fourth of the 
final grade. 


E. Ceiling on the number of composi- 
tions a teacher should require: 


1. This problem was 
purely administrative. 


considered 


2. Teachers overloaded with papers 
cannot give them the best atten- 
tion. 


III. 


Finally, mimeographed copies of a 
prepared bibliography on the reading 
and grading of themes were passed out 
to the members of the workshop. (This 
bibliography is available to all who are 
interested. Simply write to the secre- 
tary of Workshop Number 7, address 
below. ) 
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Construction and Use of Objective Tests 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 8 


The first meeting of the workshop on 
Construction and Use of Objective Tests 
was combined with Group Meeting I, at 
which a report of the American Council 
on Education Study of Evaluation in 
General Education was given. Mrs. 
McColley (Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege) explained the evaluation checklist 
derived by the application of Flanagan’s 
technique. J. E. Congleton (University 
of Florida) reported on the study con- 
cerning a complete analysis of writing 
or speaking performance. Thomas F. 
Dunn (Drake University) told about 
the plans for making a new objective 
test for reading and writing. And Ralph 
Leyden gave a sketch of the future plans 
of the Communications Committee of 
the American Council on Education 
Study of Evaluation in General Educa- 
tion. 

During the first regular meeting of 
Workshop No. 8 the members decided 
to concentrate their efforts on a study 
of objective testing of writing. It was 
generally felt that objective testing of 
writing was undeveloped in comparison 
to objective testing of reading, and that 
the need for reliable objective writing 
tests was great. Though substantial use 
could be made of such tests for measur- 
ing progress and achievement, the mem- 
bers of the workshop were of the 
opinion that the immediate need for such 
an instrument was for initial testing for 
purposes of placement. 


After studying and discussing a piece 
of student writing and constructing sam- 
ple items, the workshop generally agreed 
on the following basic principles: 

1. The student should be told for 
what he is being tested. 

2. The material should be interesting 
to the student. 

3. The material used should be ex- 
pository in nature, perhaps a student 
composition of average quality. 

4. Items based on the selection as a 
whole should require critical analysis 
which would test understanding of the 
entire composition rather than mere 
recognition of faulty details. 

5. Grammar and usage items con- 
sidered in context more accurately reveal 
ability in writing than mere recognition 
items. 

6. Test items should avoid technical 
terminology of grammar, composition, 
and rhetoric. 

7. The test should be useful as both 
a measurement and instructional device; 
that is, it should show the student what 
kinds of errors he makes and how they 
are related to his own writing. 

The Workshop recommended that 
this group be continued. But it also 
recommended that effort be made to 
achieve greater continuity of member- 
ship, that the work be spread out over 
the entire year, and that fuller informa- 
tion and material concerning the testing 
of institutions represented be made 
available at the workshop. 
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Organization and Use of a Writing Laboratory 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 9 


Basically, there are two kinds of 
writing laboratories: (1) a laboratory 
which is a scheduled part of the regular 
course in freshman English or Com- 
munication, in which the class meets as 
a unit for two or more hours devoted to 
writing and to the problems of writing; 
(2) a remedial laboratory (often called 
aclinic) which provides additional help 
and training for those enrolled in Fresh- 
man English, or for other students need- 
ing it, or for students whose writing 
skills are not sufficiently developed to 
permit them to enroll in the regular 
freshman course. Actually there may be 
no real differences between the two types 
of laboratories, the major distinction 
being whether the instruction is offered 
to groups of students at scheduled times, 
or to individuals in conference with the 
instructor. The workshop addressed 
itself to the problems of the remedial 
laboratory, keeping in mind that most 
of what was said is applicable to any 
type. 

Physical aspects of the laboratory. 
The room or rooms used for the labora- 
tory should be designed and furnished 
exclusively for writing activities and 
should have no other use. The room 
should be equipped with tables or desks 
and with shades or blinds which permit 
complete darkening, and with plenty of 
blackboard space. The laboratory 
should have an opaque projector and 
screen or some other convenient method 
of reproducing themes, and constant use 
should be made of such equipment. 
There should be a reference library of 
dictionaries, handbooks, usage guides, 
current periodicals, and other pertinent 
material, and the students should be en- 
couraged to make frequent use of such 
references. Space should be provided for 
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the filing of student papers, so that stu- 
dents may have all their writing in one 
place for handy comparison and refer- 
ence. It is often easier to confer with a 
student over three or more papers. A 
bulletin board for clippings and an- 
nouncements of interest is a good addi- 
tional feature. The laboratory should 
also maintain a file or collection of 
mimeographed or photostated student 
papers which will serve to illustrate vari- 
ous levels of proficiency. 


Administration, scheduling, etc. The 
laboratory should be in charge of one 
member of the staff who gives at least 
two thirds of his teaching time to this 
activity. This director should be given 
as much assistance as he needs, and work 
by instructors in the laboratory should 
be credited hour for hour toward the 
teaching load of the instructor. No in- 
structor should be assigned to the 
laboratory; only those genuinely in- 
terested and trained should do this 
work. Teaching or attending the 
laboratory should not be considered a 
penalty or a second-class activity. 

Ideally the laboratory should be avail- 
able to all students in the institution 
who are in need of help in any or all 
the problems of writing. Attendance 
may be required or voluntary but it is 
the business of the entire staff to see that 
students who need help go to the labora- 
tory. If at all possible, the laboratory 
should be open and functioning from 
thirty to forty hours a week, and its 
operation and availability should be 
widely advertised. 

Whether attendance is voluntary or 
required, students attending the labora- 
tory should continue their work in it 
until they have satisfactorily developed 
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the required writing skills, and they 
should receive some credit for attendance. 
It seems most unfair that any college 
should admit a student who is deficient 
in writing skill and penalize him for 
that deficiency. No penalty is attached 
for lack of skill in biology for instance. 


Methods and procedures. None of the 
activity of the laboratory should be 
fixed or rigid. There should be no as- 
signed number of papers, no required 
length of papers, no fixed time in which 
papers must be completed, corrected, or 
revised. The schedule should be flexible 
and made only to conform to the needs 
of the individual student. It is desirable 
to have students prepare papers outside 
and bring them in for consultation, to 
prepare rough drafts and write them in 
the laboratory, to write impromptu 
papers in the laboratory and to begin a 
paper in one session and continue work- 
ing on it in another. The student 


should do as much writing and re- 


writing as possible, and at times it is 
desirable to have him write under pres- 
sure. 


It is neither practicable nor con- 
venient to do all the training in the 
laboratory by individual conference. 
Certain group meetings may be sched- 
uled for consideration of problems com- 
mon to all, i.e. organization, specificity, 
form of the sentence, etc. At such meet- 
ings the opaque projector may be most 
successfuly used. Group meetings should 
be of not more than fifteen students. 

It is not necessary, especially at first, 
to have a student write formally or- 
ganized ‘“‘themes.’”’ Members of the 
group reported that their greatest suc- 
cess was in having a student write a 
paragraph or so on a subject “‘he is boil- 
ing about.’’ His first writing should be 
from experience and from observation, 
in an attempt to have him think mean- 
ingfully and specifically about what he 
feels strongly or has observed carefully. 


Grading of laboratory papers should 
not be formalized. It is often desirable 
to eliminate A, B, C, altogether, substi- 
tuting Satisfactory, or Unsatisfactory, 
The use of a discriminating chart rating 
various aspects of a paper is often help- 
ful. A particular danger for the writing 
teacher is that of becoming a proof- 
reader, marking every paper with con- 
ventional symbols which are relatively 
meaningless to the student. In the 
writing laboratory all written comment 
should say something meaningful to the 
student and his papers should not be 
returned covered with symbols which 
have signalled every mechanical error. 


The aim of the writing laboratory is 
to inspire confidence, to remove the bar- 
riers to written expression, to encourage 
the student to think concretely, to dis- 
cover the reasons for his lack of skill and 
to overcome them gradually with much 
individual help. It must be assumed 
that he does have something to say, but 
that he supposes that he does not and 
that he lacks the means or the desire to 
say it. He often does not know for 
whom he should write or why. When 
he first enters the room he should be 
asked to write for someone about some- 
thing which he knows and is very much 
interested in. He cannot do this if he is 
asked to write from literary models or 
to discuss abstractions with an imagi- 
nary audience. The writing laboratory 
should be what the classroom often is 
not—natural, realistic, and friendly. 


The problem of effective writing is 
the problem of the whole school. It is 
much easier to spot errors in spelling 
than it is lack of historical or sociologi- 
cal information. It is the problem of the 
whole school to determine what the 
standards of effective writing should be, 
to urge proficiency in written expression 
in every course, and to encourage stu- 
dents who lack proficiency to attend the 
laboratory. 
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The members of the workshop 
thought the following problems worthy 
of special consideration. 


I. At the college level what are the 
desirable outcomes of remedial and de- 
velopmental training in reading? 

The discussion of this problem cen- 
tered around the complex inter-relation- 
ships among rate, comprehension, criti- 
cal evaluation, and personal attitudes 
toward books and reading. It was felt 
that any statement of outcomes should 
be in terms of a desirable balance of 
those factors, not in terms of an isolated 
listing of each. That would mean that 
speed per se or comprehension per se 
should not be listed as desirable out- 
comes. ‘Training in reading should 
enable the student to adapt a rate ap- 
propriate to his purpose and the material 
to be read and should lead to an in- 
creasingly strong and mature interest in 
books and reading. 
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A majority seemed to feel that an 
emphasis on improvement in rate meant 
increased interest and motivation for the 
students, and would eventually lead to 
a realization of the other desirable out- 
come. Improvement of rate, further- 
more, was relatively easy and gave the 
student a feeling of success which tended 
to arouse added interest in books. 


II. What procedures and techniques 
can be used to achieve these desired out- 
comes? 


Even though a combination or 
balancing of these factors was considered 
most important, they were discussed 
under separate headings for the sake of 
expediency. 

Comprehension may be improved by 
such activities as outlining, summar- 
izing, listing major points, studying 
vocabulary, discussing, or taking and 
discussing objective or subjective quizzes 
over the selections read. 
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Rate may be increased by such things 
as timed readings, faster-than-comfort- 
able reading, mechanical accelerators, 
and by steps to eliminate faulty habits 
such as vocalization, word-for-word 
reading, and regression as well as to in- 
crease eye span and vocabulary. 


Interest may be stimulated by use of 
assignments of short stories, and selec- 
tions from a wide range of subject mat- 
ter fields, by use of class discussions, of 
comparisons between movies and books 
of the same title, and of free reading. 


Critical evaluation, it was agreed, was 
not a quickly or easily reached objective. 
Everything possible should be done to 
encourage a questioning attitude toward 
things read. 


III. How should students for reme- 


dial or developmental training be se- 
lected? 


The group discussed various objective 
tests as well as the need for subjective 
evaluations and appraisals of the many 
factors that need to be examined if se- 
lection is to be done intelligently. Gaps 
between intelligence, as measured by per- 
formance type tests such as the Wechsler, 
and silent reading ability often suggest 
when a student is reading below his 
capacity. Differences between his listen- 
ing and reading ability may also suggest 
a deficiency in either his reading or lis- 
tening. High school rank, if that is 
available, is also helpful. 


IV. How should training tn reading 
be integrated with training in the other 
communication skills? 


This was considered a major problem 
in any communication program. It was 
felt that those who taught reading in a 
communication setting had certain very 


important advantages over reading spe- 
cialists who did not have the added in- 
sights resulting from data on a student's 
listening, writing, and speaking prob- 
lems and abilities. Since reading prob- 
lems are so often emotional problems, 
those added understandings are usually 
very helpful in analysis and treatment. 


V. How should classes containing a 
wide range of reading ability be han- 
dled? 


Some of the workshop members had 
classes where the range was from the 
7th to the 90th percentile. Sometimes 
individual assignments or supplemen- 
tary assignments may be made. How- 
ever, if the entire class is to read a certain 
selection and take a quiz over it, the fast 
readers may be encouraged to practice 
skimming by seeing if they can go back 
in the text to check the accuracy of their 
own reading. General directions may 
also be given in terms of those whose 
comprehension was below a certain 
figure on a previous reading. If below 
that figure, they are to concentrate on 
comprehension, if above that figure, 
they can work on increasing their rate. 


Problems peripheral to the above 
problems were touched on. For example, 
it was felt that the average and above 
average reader was neglected in most col- 
leges. We apparently think that train- 
ing in English should be for all students, 
not only for those with marked de- 
ficiencies, yet in the field of reading we 
tend to neglect all but the clinical or 
remedial cases. Most of the members of 
this workshop came from schools where 
college credit is not given for the reading 
course, a fact which suggests a sub- 
freshman or remedial point of view. 
Most of the courses now in operation 
are from 3 to 10 weeks in length. 
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Mrs. Leone Burfield, University of Chicago 
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Rexie S. Gill, Roosevelt College, Chicago 

W. S. Gould, Graceland College, Lamoni, Iowa 
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Morris Finder, University of Chicago 

Jesse Harris, Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale 

George Jones, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

Francis W. Kinkel, Fontbonne College, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

Leonard W. Lilley, Lt. USAF, Air University, 
Maxwell, Alabama 

Jean Makas, Northwestern Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Lee Parman, State University of Iowa, Iowa City 

Sister Mary Cornelia, Mount Mary College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Elaine Sommers, Goshen College, 
Indiana 
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Goshen, 


Articulating High School and College Work* 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 12 


I. Introduction: Within the frame- 
work of definitions, trends, and recom- 
mendations of the 1950 Workshop, the 
1951 Workshop attempted to answer 
two basic questions in its discussions: 
What can high school and college 
teachers do to develop local or state- 
wide programs for articulating com- 
position and communication studies in 
high school and college? What cur- 
triculum problems may provide working 
centers for groups studying articulation? 
The results of the discussion are sum- 
marized in the following two sections 
of this report. 


II. Deszlopment of local and state- 
wide programs: The diverse regional 
tepresentataion in Workshop 12 made 
it immediately apparent that no single 
or uniform plan would work success- 


__*A_ selected bibliography pertaining to articulation of 
high school and college English may be secured by writing to 


Prof. O. M. Haugh, 120 Fraser, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, 


fully in the development of all local or 
state-wide articulation programs. There- 
fore, nine different program types were 
developed to represent, in broad outline, 
both actual and projected patterns for 
action. 

1. A state association of teachers of 
English, through a geographically repre- 
sentative steering committee, studies the 
aspects of articulation pertinent to the 
state. Members of the steering com- 
mittee hold meetings in their respective 
regions, and the findings of these re- 
gional meetings, together with con- 
sidered recommendations of the steer- 
ing committee, are published and dis- 
tributed by the association. 

2. A state department of public in- 
struction, a state teachers’ association, or 
a state university sponsors the publica- 
tion of a periodic pamphlet or bulletin 
which contains high school composi- 
tions of various kinds of writing, scien- 
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tific and journalistic as well as the tradi- 
tional “‘essay,’’ in addition to materials 
that were prepared for oral presentation. 
Published examples are graded and dis- 
cussed by the university staff alone or 
by a grading committee consisting of 
both high school and college teachers. 


3. Interested lay citizens, together 
with high school and community col- 
lege staffs, sponsor joint discussion- 
study groups to consider language in- 
struction in relation to individual- 
community needs for language skills. 


4. English teachers from high schools 
and nearby colleges organize a series of 
discussion-study meetings to consider 
problems in language instruction affect- 
ing their students. 


5. University and teachers college 
staff members arrange conferences for 
invited or voluntary personnel. Con- 
ferences are so planned that emerging 
ideas and methods in the teaching of 
composition and communication at all 
school levels may be shared by elemen- 
tary, secondary, and college teachers 
alike. 


6. School boards and college staffs 
cooperate in developing an “‘exchange 
teacher’ plan for college and high 
school teachers competent to work in 
both fields. 

7. High school staffs and college de- 
partments arrange for “‘college visitation 
days’’ when high school teachers con- 
fer with former students and their in- 
structors. 

8. High school curriculum groups 
arrange to work with consultants from 
a teachers college or university. 

9. Universities, teachers colleges, or 
the state department of public instruc- 
tion, where appropriate, develop one or 
more of the following articulation 
services: supply high schools with 
records of graduates’ college perform- 
ance; supply high schools with lists of 
publications and syllabi used in fresh- 


man composition and communication 
courses; supply area high schools with 
brief descriptions of content and method 
in freshman courses in the several col- 
leges in the area; publish in newsletters, 
bulletins, or education columns of com- 
munity newspapers recent trends in 
teaching composition and communica- 
tion; encourage teachers-in-training to 
join the National Council of Teachers 
of English and their state English as- 
sociations as junior members; encourage 
English clubs at teacher-training insti- 
tutions to invite high school teachers 
to participate as members and guest 
speakers. 


III. Key problems for consideration 
of discusston-study groups working on 
articulation: All the proposals for ac- 
tion in the preceding section of this re- 
port call for effective study of local con- 
ditions. At the same time, there seem 
to be a number of problems that any 
articulation program will have to con- 
sider when it reaches the stage of study 
and application. The following state- 
ments of current trends with one or 
more key questions concerning each may 
prove valuable to groups and individuals 
organizing study groups within an ar- 
ticulation program: 


1. The curriculum in “English’’ is 
expanding to meet the changing com- 
munication needs of individuals in 
modern world culture. What differences 
will this make in content, focus, and 
method if teachers think of their 
courses in terms of “‘English,’’ “‘Lan- 
guage Arts,” or ‘Communication 
Arts’’? 

2. The inclusion of many new in- 
structional procedures and learning ex- 
periences seems imperative in modern 
composition and communication courses 
in high school and college. To what 
extent does the solution to this problem 
lie in demanding a larger proportion of 
the students’ school time; pruning con- 
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ventional content to make room for the 
new; developing a pattern of related 
courses in composition, mass media, 
speech, etc.; using newer concepts of 
group dynamics, community-centered 
studies of communication and psycho- 
logically sound patterns of organization 
in an efiort to “intensify yet broaden” 
student experience within a _ given 
course? 

3. Instruction in composition and 
communication includes the develop- 
ment of attitudes, values, and skills as 
well as a body of factual knowledge. 
How can both levels of instruction ar- 
ticulate their efforts to teach the con- 
cepts of ‘‘appropriate usage,’’ the princi- 
ples of English grammatical structure, 
and the unique demands of language 


characteristic of various subject matter 
fields? 

4. Vast quantities of research in vari- 
ous communication media are currently 
available. How can research findings be 
translated into classroom method at all 
levels of instruction? To what extent 
may the research findings be used as 
““content”’ for class study? 

5. High school and college courses 
range in content from traditional in- 
struction in grammar and rhetoric to 
broad study of the symbolic process in 
various expressive media. What are the 
available textual and non-textual re- 
sources for these courses, and what addi- 
tional resources may be needed for in- 
struction of varying degrees of inclusive- 
ness? 
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Administration of the Composition Course 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 13 


The first session began with an 
orientation and introduction by each 
member of himself and the nature of the 
work of his department in freshman 
composition. Although the institutions 
represented varied considerably in size 
and character, the plans of the courses 
all (with the possible exception of that 
of the General Motors Institute) seemed 
to follow a fairly conventional pattern, 
the differences being minor and acci- 
dental rather than major and essential. 


During the rest of the sessions, the 
discussions of the agenda prepared by 
the Chairman resulted in the following 
conclusions and recommendations. 


1. With reference to the existing 
situation of the composition teacher 
as to work load and professional and 
economic status, the thirteen representa- 
tives were polled. The resulting infor- 
mation is presented in the accompanying 
table. 


2. With reference to the improve- 
ment of the situation, it is recom- 
mended: a. That no instructor teach 
more than 3 sections (or 12 hours per 
week) of not more than 20 students 
each. b. That the administrator of the 
course receive some compensation in the 
form of relief from classroom instruc- 
tion of -an amount appropriate to the 
total number of sections. c. That a sig- 
nificant number of the composition staff 
be other than graduate assistants. 


3. With reference to in-service train- 
ing of the staff it is suggested: a. That 
regular staff meetings are useful. b. That 
informal conferences of the Chairman 
with individual staff members are neces- 
sary. c. That reciprocal visiting of 
classes (t.e., visiting of experienced 


teachers by inexperienced teachers, and 
vice versa) is helpful. Such visiting may 
be regularly systematized or it may be 
informal. 

4. With reference to the relations of 
the Composition Staff to other depart- 
ments, it is recommended: a. That the 
Composition Staff make every effort to 
co-operate with other departments. b. 
That other departments be urged to refer 
students incompetent in composition for 
further training. 

5. With reference to desirable ad- 
ministrative policy in the current situa- 
ation, it is recommended: a. That the 
size of sections should under no circum- 
stances be increased. b. That some 
slight gamble should be permitted in the 
hiring of staff so as to get good men in 
the spring rather than perhaps having 
to take whatever may be available in 
September. c. That if the Composition 
Staff is engaged in any of the Armed 
Services Training programs, the policy 
of teaching the clear, effective use of lan- 
guage be adhered to, and that the in- 
clusion of any technical material or style 
of expression be kept to a_ necessary 
minimum. d. That the administration 
of the Composition Staff should be a 
working example of practical democ- 
racy: 1.e., that within the framework of 
a logical statement of goals the indi- 
vidual teacher should have full play for 
his peculiar capacities, interests, and 
talents; and that such questions as choice 
of text books should be settled as far as 
possible by democratic methods. 

6. With reference to segregation it is 
recommended: a. That, subject to ad- 
ministrative practicability, the very best 
and the very worst students should be 
segregated for special training. b. That 
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‘professional’ or “‘vocational’”’ segrega- 
tion of freshman composition students 
should not be practiced. 

7. With reference to testing it is 
recommended: a. That the final exami- 
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Chairman: Martin Steinmann, Jr., University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Secretary: George D. Stout, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Missouri 

H. C. Bowersox, Roosevelt College, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Allen B. Cook, U. S. Naval Academy, An- 
napolis, Maryland 

Alex J. Katauskas, Bradley University, Peoria, 
Iilinois 

Albert R. Kitzhaber, Utah State College, Logan 

Jane S. Lawson, University of Washington, 
Seattle 


nation be common to all sections. b, 
That the emphasis of the final examina- 
tion should be upon writing, the term, 
of course, understood to include organi- 
zation as well as expression. 
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James H. Mason, Arkansas State College, Jones- 


boro 

C. H. Scaer, Concordia Teachers’ College, River 
Forest, Illinois 

Joseph Schwartz, Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 

Robert E. Tuttle, 
Detroit, Michigan 

Father Ferdinand J. Ward, St. Louis Preparatory 
Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri 

Harold J. White, Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock 


General Motors Institute, 


Setting Up a Communication Course 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 14 


The first topic of discussion con- 
cerned the reasons for a communication 
course instead of the traditional com- 
position and speech courses. The fol- 
lowing reasons were determined: .1. It 
offers economy of time and effort be- 
cause it deals with areas of learning 
common to many departments, thus pre- 
venting each department from present- 
ing these areas, which include organizing 
and outlining materials, footnoting, 
bibliography making, writing examina- 
tions, etc. 2. It has more unity and bet- 
ter organization because it unites train- 
ing in speaking, writing, reading, and 
listening in one course. 3. It not only 
gives training in how to speak, write, 
read, and listen, but it also gives prac- 
tice in these skills. 4. It furthers stu- 
dents’ mental development by their 
study of the various techniques needed 


to obtain desired effects upon persons 
receiving the various forms of communi- 
cation. 5.It is more impersonal and 
objective because the students’ work is 
judged as an instrument for transmis- 
sion of his ideas. 

Extra-departmental relations were 
considered next with the intention of 
determining how the communication 
staff may work with other departments 
to produce well trained students upon 
graduation. Four suggestions were 
made: 1. Try to get all faculty members 
to insist upon good speaking, writing, 
reading, and listening. 2. Ask all 
faculty members to make a list of 
standards that they expect of students, 
and have it mimeographed for all 
faculty and students. By this means the 
faculty will become interested and wil! 
be more likely to check the communica- 
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tion of students in their classes. 3. Asa 
requirement for graduation test stu- 
dents—perhaps in the junior or senior 
year—for proficiency in the communica- 
tion skills. Students’ work may be 
taken from performance in any depart- 
ment as a test in any skill. Their papers 
should be graded by at least one person 
outside the English department. 4. Re- 
quire one or more non-credit courses of 
those who fail the proficiency test. 
Laboratories should provide for such 
students. If such are not possible, the 
students may be sent back to the com- 
munication class. 

The third subject on the agenda was 
organization which, it was agreed, de- 
pends upon the scope and aim of the 
course. In regard to this problem, cer- 
tain procedures were advised: 1. 
Teachers should give placement tests for 
sectioning students on the basis of abil- 
ity. The tests may include themes, 
speeches, and tests on fundamentals, 
such as the A.C.E., Purdue, University 
of Michigan, and College Entrance 
Board tests. 2. Teachers should not rely 
completely upon these tests, but upon 
students’ performance as observed in the 
first weeks of the course. If performance 
does not agree with test results, students 
should be shifted to their proper places. 
3. If test scores are sufficiently high, stu- 
dents may be exempted from one or all 
communication courses. 4. Students 
must be made to realize that they must 
satisfy all of the requirements in com- 
munication skills in actual performance 
or accept the penalties. 5. Teachers 
must make clear to students the good 
qualities to be attained in speaking, 
Writing, reading, and listening. For this 
purpose charts with the desired qualities 
on them may be made by teachers and 
students to evaluate the students’ work. 
6. The desired qualities may be worked 
on singly or all at once, but in the end 


_— must demonstrate proficiency in 
all. 


A few suggestions for scheduling 
communication classes were made. Com- 
munication classes should run for at 
least four, preferably five, hours a week 
for a year. Some hours each week should 
be designated as laboratory hours. Small 
colleges will find it advantageous to 
schedule all of the communication 
classes during one or two hours of the 
day so that groups of sections may be 
brought together for lectures, films, 
radio programs, etc. 

On the subject of audio-visual aids 
the group agreed that teachers should 
use all of the devices that they can with 
effectiveness, because such aids appeal to 
students. Some of the kinds of audio- 
visual aids mentioned were opaque 
projectors, wire and tape recorders (the 
latter being preferred), radio broadcasts, 
films, film strips, records of speech and 
music, student-made records, and stu- 
dent-made slides. Among the places for 
obtaining films the following were men- 
tioned: ‘Teachers College Columbia 
University, Harvard University, Indiana 
University, University of Minnesota, 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and Coronet. 

The next subject of discussion was 
laboratories in the communication 
course, including those for speaking, 
writing, reading, and listening. Such 
laboratories should require regular at- 
tendance, but give no credit. They 
should count half time in computation 
of teaching load, the group agreed. In 
some schools students are taught indi- 
vidually in the laboratory; in others 
they are taught in groups of six. If 
students are taught in groups, the groups 
must be very small. 

As to the administrative set up of the 
communication course, various practices 
are followed. These were adjudged to 
be advisable: 1. There should be a Di- 
rector of Communication appointed by 
the president or the dean of the college. 
He should not be a department chair- 
man, nor should he be subordinate to 
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any department. He should be responsi- 
ble entirely to the dean. 2. Members of 
the staff may be taken from English, 
Speech, Social Studies, Journalism, or 
any other department, and any combi- 
nation of these may be used successfully. 
3. Staff members assigned from other 
departments should be entirely responsi- 
ble to the Director of Communication, 
not to the chairmen of other depart- 
ments. 4. Staff meetings should be 
weekly, democratic planning sessions. 
5. There should never be more than 
twenty students in a class because of the 
speech work. 6. The communication 
course itself should be set up so that the 
students develop the same competence 
in speech and composition as they would 
in speech fundamentals and freshman 
composition, as judged by the speech 
and composition teachers, respectively. 
The discussion of textbooks to use for 
communication was brief. The only 
textbook that received unanimous ap- 
proval for its particular area was P. G. 
Perrin’s Writer’s Guide and Index to 
English. Other communication texts 
mentioned were Burke’s Semantic Ap- 
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proach, Sams and McNeir’s Problems in 
Reading and Writing, Dunn, Ranous, 
and Allen’s Learning Our Language, 
Beardsley’s Straight Thinking, Grant's 
Reading, Writing, Speaking, Listening, 
Altick’s Preface to Critical Reading, 
Brigg’s Language... Man... Society, 
Bystrom, Paulson, and Ramsland’s 
Communicating through Speech, and a 
text by Thomas and Fuller to be pub- 
lished in the fall of 1952 and to be 
called Bastc Communication. A satis- 
factory textbook for communication js 
eagerly sought. 

The final subject on the agenda was 
the kinds of communication. The 
Varieties are many, ranging from those 
limited to skills as at the University of 
Iowa to those which are so broad that 
they include the development of human 
personality as at Denver University. 
Some include all kinds of expression: 
painting, music, speech, drama, and even 
mathematics. For further discussion of 
this point participants were referred to 
Communication in General Education 
edited by McGrath, 1949, and pub- 
lished by William Brown, Dubuque, 
Iowa. 
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THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 15 


After agreeing that some logic is 
needed in all freshman courses in either 
composition or communication, the 
group considered two general questions: 
(1) What parts of logic ought to be in- 
cluded? (2) How can these parts be 
taught best to beginning students? 

Students need to make certain pre- 
liminary distinctions before they ap- 
proach deductive and inductive logic: 
(1) how statements or propositions 
differ from other linguistic entities like 
imperative or interrogative expressions, 
(2) how “‘truth’” and “‘fact’’ are re- 
lated to such linguistic entities, (3) how 
denotative and connotative meanings 
differ (such distinction is a minimum; 
many of the group insisted on deeper 
analysis of connotation into (a) desig- 
nation of characteristics or qualities and 
(b) production of affective or emotive 
responses), (4) how defining varies ac- 
cording to logical or persuasive intent, 
abbreviative or contextual function, etc., 
(5) how deductive and inductive logic 
differ. The student may be led toward 
such distinctions by focusing attention 
on his every-day thinking first and then 
reinforcing this analysis by textbook 
exercises and discussion of models such 
as T. H. Huxley on the scientific 
method. 

Trying to determine how much for- 
mal logic should be required in all fresh- 
man classes is difficult, but the group 
agreed that all students should be intro- 
duced to the elements of inductive and 
deductive logic. In the classroom 
neither form can be considered exclu- 
sive of the other. Thus students should 
understand basic syllogistic reasoning 
as well as the role of evidence in arriving 
at a conclusion. Constructing syllogisms 
based on fragmentary arguments found 


in editorials, advertisements and articles 
will aid students to think straight. Most 
of the group agreed, however, that there 
was not a necessary transfer from this 
type of analysis and recognition of poor 
thinking in others to a synthesis and 
practice of straight thinking in one’s 
own expression. Explicit assignments, 
then, in theme-writing and _ speech- 
making to support the premises of syl- 
logisms used as the framework for dis- 
course will prove valuable. Emphasis 
must be placed on the probability char- 
acter of induction, and students should 
be able to apply certain criteria to test 
the validity of a conclusion based on 
details, facts, instances (some members 
of the group advocated elements of 
statistical method, but the extent of 
practice within different colleges varied 
widely on this point). 

How much of the terminology of 
logic should be used in freshman courses 
of composition or communication could 
not be agreed upon by the group; con- 
sidering that the inclusion of logic has 
as its goal improved communication 
skills, different instructors will introduce 
more or fewer technical terms to reach 
that objective. The danger is wandering 
into logic for the sake of logic; several 
members of the group believed excessive 
use of terminology would lead the in- 
structor toward such danger. 

The group recognized certain princi- 
ples that most instructors will follow: 
(1) logic should not be taught as a 
separate unit but as the needs of the 
course arise; (2) logic should be used 
from the beginning of the course 
through an emphasis on organization; 
(3) if a distinction be made between 
logic and rhetoric, the distinction must 
aid the ultimate objective of the course 
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—improved composition; (4) study of 
grammar should be based on logical 
grounds; (5) studying logic should not 
develop skeptical students, but should 


show them, rather, the value of sus- 
pended judgment, critical analysis and 
delayed reaction to attain a firm stand 
for the time being. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 15 


Chairman: Monroe C. Beardsley, Swartnmore 
College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

Secretary: T. J. Kallsen, West Virginia Univer- 
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Mark Ashin, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Thomas Batell, Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois 

Daniel V. Bryan, 
Minneapolis 

Dollie Cohen, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago 

G. S. Demarest, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey 

Dorothy C. Dwelle, University of Wisconsin, 
Racine 

Wilma R. Ebbitt, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Kenneth Ettner, 
Elgin, Illinois 

Paul Evett, Central 
Pleasant 

Mildred Freeman, 
Milwaukee 


John J. Goldthwait, 
Oglethorpe, Georgia 


University of Minnesota, 


Elgin Community College, 


Michigan College, Mt. 

University of Wisconsin, 

Oglethorpe University, 

H. H. Guntey, Morton Junior College, Cicero, 
Illinois 


Michael Hayes, Wright Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois 


John L. Johnson, Knox College, Galesburg, 
Illinois 

Mead R. Johnson, Central Missouri State Col- 
lege, Warrensburg 

W. H. Meyer, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Olive Mortimore, Graceland College, Lamoni, 
Iowa 

Margaret Neville, DePaul University, Chicago, 
Illinois 

E. P. Northrop, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Margaret Perry, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 

A. L. Putnam, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 

J. A. Robbins, University of Indiana, Bloom- 
ington 

Henry Sams, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Donald Sanville, 
Illinois 

Sister Maria Teresa, St. Mary’s College, Holy 
Cross, Indiana 

Helen Stevens, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, Illinois 

John H. Stumpf, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan 

P. A. Tripp, 
Illinois 

J. Zigerell, Wright Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Knox College, Galesburg, 


Shimer College, Mt. Carroll, 





Teacher-Tratning for Composition or Communication 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 16 


Members of Workshop 16 sketched 
their collective profile on a questionnaire 
submitted near the close of discussion. 
The information thus supplied showed 
that we were able and diversified. Most 
of us held the doctorate from a wide 
range of institutions. One had only 
nine years of experience: the rest ad- 
mitted to from ten to more than thirty 
years. Most of the teaching had been 
done in college, but high-school experi- 
ence was not lacking. Two-thirds of 
the group had had exnerience in gradu- 
ate teaching and in directing apprentice 
teaching in composition. Almost half 
had taught courses in Education; and 
more than half had served or were 
serving as directors of freshman courses. 
Unfortunately the group represented 
little collective experience in Communi- 
cations, only slightly more than one- 
fourth having taught such courses. Our 
decisions were therefore slanted in the 
more traditional directions. 

1. We agreed that instructors in com- 
position and in communication do not 
now receive adequate training. Con- 
fronting their first classes they rely upon 
methods they vaguely recall having been 
used on them from six to ten years 
earlier. Were they blessed with total 
recall, which they confess they are not, 
some of their methods and concepts 
would be obsolete. Besides, they are 
generally unacquainted with studies in 
the field, with leading texts, and often 
with traditional grammar and punctua- 
tion in sufficient degree to provide assur- 
ance before freshmen. 

2. Though some favored a specific 
graduate curriculum for future teachers 
of composition or communications, pre- 


dominant opinion favored, as a practi- 
cal minimum, a single course supple- 
menting the present curriculum. How- 
ever, we agreed that training to teach 
communications would seem to require 
diversified undergraduate or graduate 
study in psychology, sociology, even the 
history of newspapers. 

3. As the profession now stands, in- 
structors must and should leave graduate 
school trained to conduct literary and 
linguistic research. We deplored the fact 
that good teaching, apart from research, 
is not rewarded in terms of rank and sal- 
ary on a par with good or even inferior 
research, apart from teaching. Some 
expressed the conviction that the field of 
composition and of communications, 
apart from linguistics, offers opportun- 
ity for respectable and fruitful research, 
but general agreement was that it is not 
now prudent, if it ever will be, for the 
graduate student to prepare himself ex- 
clusively to teach in the fields of com- 
position or communication. 

4. We were opposed to the sugges- 
tion that a distinctive degree be created 
for training in college teaching though 
we admitted the acceptability of such a 
degree—for example, an M.A. in Teach- 
ing—for secondary school teaching. We 
found ourselves clearly opposed to such 
training and such a degree being offered 
in graduate schools of Education. 

5. The chairman distributed a ques- 
tionnaire listing thirty subjects which 
might be considered suitable in a 
teacher-training program. We _ were 
asked to rate subjects as essential, de- 
sirable, or unnecessary. Of these courses 
Apprentice Teaching under supervision, 
American Literature, Modern English 
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Grammar, History of the English Lan- 
guage, and practice in English Composi- 
tion were considered essential. 

English Literature, both critically 
and historically considered, World 
Literature, Classical Literature, Modern 
English Phonetics, Principles of Descrip- 
tive Linguistics, Contemporary Criti- 
cism, practice in Public Speaking, 
Remedial Reading, Semantics, and prac- 
tical command of a foreign language 
were considered desirable but not essen- 
tial. Experimental Phonetics, History 
of Public Address, History of Jour- 
nalism, practice in Journalism, and 
Acoustics were eliminated as unnecessary. 

The modern European literatures, 
Rhetorical Theory historically con- 


sidered, Speech Correction, Education, 


Psychology, Philosophy, Sociology, and 
Anthropology received such a scattering 
of votes that no specific direction or de- 
cision could be ascertained. 

Additional courses suggested were 
Methods of Teaching Composition 
(several times), Developmental Read- 
ing, Observation in Secondary Schools, 
Levels of Usage, Communication 
through Language, Principles of Gra- 
phic Art, Music Appreciation, and 
Human Ecology. 

6. As evidence that repeated discus- 
sions of our subject have borne fruit, we 
heard brief accounts of training courses 
existent or proposed at Chicago, Duke, 


Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, and Stan- 
ford. 
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Imaginative Writing in the Freshman Course 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 17 


We first tried—not with entire success 
—to define imaginative writing. We 
agreed that the term properly refers to 
specific literary forms—the short story 
and other fictional! genres, poetry, drama, 
and personal essays. Nevertheless, some 
Workshop participants felt that it was 
unrealistic to suppose that the writing 
of such literary forms could be included 
in the basic freshman course in many 
colleges. We all agreed, however, that 
we could accept, if not a formal, at least 
a qualitative definition of imaginative 
writing in a sense in which it might be 
encouraged even in freshman courses 
taught to scientific and pre-professional 
students. In this looser, qualitative 
sense, imaginative writing is the free 
play of mind over any sort of material in 
any form: the illumination of tech- 
nically isolated areas of fact and theory 
by contemplating them in larger rela- 
tionships; in general, correcting the 
analytic tendency of exposition by en- 
couraging the synthesizing activity of 
the imagination. 

We next discussed the value of imagi- 
native writing in the freshman course, 
and in effect reached the following agree- 
ments: Our age tends to encourage mass 
feeling and thinking, and to neglect the 
culture of individuals. We are appre- 
hensive about the apparent drift of the 
freshman English course toward pre- 
occupation with techniques of “mass 
communication,” with probable discard 
or neglect of techniques intended to de- 
velop personal, humane culture. Al- 
though there may be only a smattering 
of humanistic tradition in the freshman 
English course as now taught in most 
colleges, no other universally required 
course acknowledges an obligation to 
cultivate disinterestedly the individual 


student’s powers of thought, sensibility, 
and expression; therefore we deplore the 
evident abandonment of the ideal of 
individual culture in favor of ‘“‘mass 
communication.’ We think that imagi- 
native writing in the freshman course 
can be of value, not to prepare freshmen 
to become professional writers, but to 
awaken them to their possibilities of 
distinctive and valuable personal experi- 
ence and expression. We think that 
imaginative writing can result only 
from imaginative observation, reading, 
and thinking; we think that imaginative 
writing is the culmination and articula- 
tion of these valuable personal experi- 
ences. 

We recognize that imaginative writ- 
ing, at least in a narrowly formal sense, 
may not answer fully all the needs and 
functions supposed to be fulfilled by the 
freshman English course. We came near 
to agreement, for instance, upon the 
point that the conventions of grammar 
and punctuation are better taught in 
connection with strictly expository 
writing than in connection with imagi- 
native writing because the usually 
factual content of expository writing 
lends itself better to the analytical 
scrutiny of definite statements to see 
whether they conform to accepted con- 
ventions of expression, and _ because 
imaginative writing is freer (more 
natural, less artificial) in its modes of 
expression. We felt that the freshman 
course should include expository writ- 
ing, should continue to give special at- 
tention to the “‘rules’’ or conventions of 
English, and should certainly include. 
worthwhile reading and other incite- 
ments to thought and feeling which 
provide significant experience to the 
imaginative writer. 
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